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Good old summer time is here again, 
and am I glad! It means that I can turn 
Peterkin and Petunia out in the backyard 
and keep them out of trouble. You see, in 
the office, they just would play house in 
the wastebaskets or sharpen their beaks on 
the furniture or dive into water pitchers. 

But in the backyard they have a pool 
for swimming, pebbles to play with, and 
a sort of junk pile in the corner—with a 
broken down tricycle, an old dog house, 
and other odds and ends. They call it their 
jungle. So things go fine now. 

Of course there was the evening when 
Peterkin came into the house with no tie. 
He said it was gone. 

“Nonsense!” I said. “Go back and look 
for it.” 

“We have looked,” Petunia told me. 
“We looked under rocks, in trees, even at 
the bottom of the pool. It’s a mystery.” 

“Oh, I dare say it will turn up.” 

But it did not turn up the next day, and 
Petunia came in to supper with no bonnet. 

“It is gone, too,” Peterkin explained ex- 
citedly. “And lots of other things—my 
three favorite pebbles, Petunia’s pan for 
mud pies, and a lovely walking cane I had.” 

“T think,” said Petunia, “I think there 
is a robber in that garden—a bad robber.” 

Then the next day certain things were 
gone from the kitchen, a jelly glass, a 
spoon, a dish of sardines. 

When I asked the penglets about this, 
they did not seem too surprised. They 


just shook their heads and looked solemn. 

“He’s getting worse,” Peterkin nodded. 

“You know what I think?” Petunia 
whispered. “I think it is a dragon. The 
more dragons eat, the bigger and—” 

But Peterkin interrupted. “I could kill 
him,” he said. “I could kill him now, if I 
had a tiger tank or a mosquito bomber. I’d 
fly right over his house and drop a bomb 
that would blow it to bits. Bang!” And he 
pointed his wing straight at the jungle. 

“Okay!” I said. “Tomorrow, we will 
get you military supplies.” 

Then, after they were asleep, I took a 
flashlight and investigated the jungle. 
First, I found that the dog house had a 
sign over the door—DRAGNDEN. In- 
side was the tricycle with all the loot 
between his paws, or front wheels—all but 
the sardines—he must have eaten those. 

So the next morning I explained to Peter- 
kin that, when he killed his dragon, he . 
should not blow it into too small bits, be- 
cause the remains and some other things 
in the jungle could be useful in fighting 
other dragons across the ocean. 

Remember that materials are still ter- 
ribly important in getting this war over 
quickly. That is why I am using only one 
page of the magazine this month and until 
there is enough paper to go around. But as 
you see, we are putting more on each page, 
with wider and longer columns, You get 
fewer pages but about the same amount 
of story and picture. 














My Puppy 


Round and round 
And in and out— 


(I wonder what 
It’s all about! ») 
He doesn’t stop 


For this or that; 
He doesn’t tease 
The sleepy cat. 
He doesn’t hear me 
When I call; 
He doesn’t try 
To eat his ball. 
I thought he had 
A little sense; 
I guess it must 
Have been pretense. ) 
You make me dizzy! 
Stop, I say— 
Or else go round 
The other way! 


Illustrated by ELIZABETH T. WOLCOTT 
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The Disappearing 


Ferryboat 


By LE GRAND 
Illustrated by THE AUTHOR 


Part One 


HEN Stan Peters said, “Come on, 

Lanky, lean on those oars,” he 
didn’t really expect the fat boy to pull 
any harder. 

Lanky Miller didn’t. His round face 
grew even wider with a slow grin, as he 
drawled, “Huh, sensible people like me 
use their heads and save their backs.” 

Mel Williams, the third boy in the 
boat, hooted, “Ol’ Lanky’s afraid he’ll 
spoil his shape if he rows hard.” 

Lanky’s good-natured grin continued. 
“Well, it’s a good shape,” he countered, 
“especially for some one only twelve, 
goin’ on thirteen. No one would ever 
pick me up for a piece of string, the 
way they might you two.” He eyed the 
others critically. “We're all about the 
same age, so you've had as long as I 
have to grow some, sideways, instead of 
just up and down.” 

Lanky turned his head to gauge the 
strength of the current. “This old river 
runs faster when you’re rowing against 
it than when you're drifting with it,” 
he announced. 

Mel nodded. “Yeh, and just wait un- 
til the main current hits us on the other 
side of that bar! Boy! We'll never get 
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back home unless you put more oomph 
in those oars.” 

Mel’s voice had a way of sounding 
gloomy, no matter what he said. This 
effect was heightened by the way his 
dark hair hung in two long locks, like 
the long droopy ears that help make a 
hound dog’s face look so sad. 

If Mel’s voice and appearance sug- 
gested a gloominess like that of a hound 
dog, Stan’s voice and appearance sug- 
gested the quiet alertness of a collie. His 
sandy hair ruffled in the wind and his 
steady eyes crinkled into a smile when 
he said, “Maybe old Lanky’s just sav- 
ing his oomph for when he really needs 
it. Anyway, we stayed down there too 
long catching those two little fish.” 

Mel gazed impatiently ahead at the 
two-mile stretch of Mississippi River be- 
tween the slow-moving skiff and the 
next bend. “Boy, oh, boy!” he mut- 
tered. “We'll still have a mile to go af- 
ter we reach the bend, and it’s getting 
dark right now.” 

“Oh, we'll get there all right,” Stan 
told him. “Look! There’s smoke up 
around the bend. Must be a steamboat 
coming down.” 











Lanky turned his head. “Prob’ly the 
ferryboat,” he said. “It’s about time for 
old Cap’n Sam to take her across.” 

He pulled harder on the right oar to 
turn the boat out and around the wil- 
low-covered sand bar that stuck out 
into the river just ahead. Off the point 
of the bar, the current was boiling. 

Lanky grunted when the swift water 
struck the skiff. “Uh,” he grunted again. 
“Just my luck,” he grumbled, “to have 
my turn to row come just before we hit 
the strongest current.” He struggled 
hard. Too hard to suit his idea that “sen- 
sible people use their heads to save their 
backs.” 

Up ahead, the steamboat was coming 
downriver fast. 

“Yep, it’s the ferry,” Mel announced. 
“Huh, I bet he'll make it down to 
Simm’s Landing and all the way back 
home again before we get there.” 

Something in what Mel had said 
seemed to have a curious effect on 
Lanky. His eyes widened and brightened 
with interest. He stopped rowing and 
grabbed a projecting willow to keep the 
boat from drifting back with the cur- 
rent. Then for a full minute he stared 
quietly and thoughtfully at the bottom 
of the skiff. 

Stan and Mel thought he was just 
resting, and they loudly asked how he 
expected to get home by sitting in one 
place. 

“Wait a minute,” Lanky urged. “I 
think I’ve got it.” 

“Got what?” Stan wanted to know. 
“A tired feeling? Shucks, you nearly al- 
ways have that.” 

Lanky grinned and cheerfully ad- 
mitted that he had a tired feeling. “But 
something else, too,” he insisted. “You 
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know how I always say sensible people 
use their heads to save their backs. 
Well—” 

“Huh,” Mel interrupted. “If you can 
figure out a way to row with your 
head, go on and do it.” 

Lanky’s manner grew serious. “You 
see that ferryboat?” he asked. 

Since the ferryboat was abreast of the 
skiff by this time and towered high 
above the little boat, neither Stan or Mel 
bothered to answer such a silly ques- 
tion. 

Stan looked up at the people and 
cars on the big boat’s deck. One of the 
cars caught his attention and he said, 
“Look, there’s that armored car again. 
Remember, it was on the ferry when 
we went across to Simm’s Landing last 
week?” 

Mel said, “Oh, yeh, I remember it. 
Cap’n Sam told us it brings money to 
the banks in the towns across the river.” 

“Hey,” Lanky broke in, “let’s get 
back to what we were talking about. 
You said, yourself, that Cap’n Sam 
would get down to Simm’s Landing and 
back home again before we would.” 

“Sure,” Mel agreed. “And I still think 
so.” 
“Yeh? Well, listen to this.” Lanky’s 
voice was triumphant. “It'll be dark 
when he comes back past this bar, won’t 
it?” 

Stan and Mel eyed him earnestly now, 
and in their eyes a light of understanding 
was growing. 

“He'll be going slow when he comes 
around this bar,” Lanky went on. 
“What’s to keep us from rowing out—” 

Stan interrupted. “Then we tie up to 
the rail and get towed home.” 

“Sure.” Lanky’s broad grin broke out 
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again. “Use your head to save your 
back, like I always say.” 

He rowed ashore and tied the boat 
to a willow. “Come on,” he whooped 
happily. “We'll have time for a swim 
before he gets back.” 

“Well,” Mel hesitated. “I guess Cap’n 
Sam really wouldn’t care much.” 

“’Course not,” Stan was positive. 
“Why should he care? He gives me lots 
of free rides.” 

He thought a minute, then added, 
“He never towed me in a skiff though, 
so maybe it’s a good thing it'll be dark 
and he can’t see us. He might think it’d 








be dangerous, or something. Old people 
are funny that way.” 

“Well, I guess it’s all settled,” Lanky 
chuckled. “We'll get home quicker than 
if 1 rowed; I won’t get all tired out— 
and we'll have a swim, too. Come on, 
last one in is a monkey’s uncle.” 

There were no monkey’s uncles, as 
three splashes rose in the slack water 
behind the bar at almost the same in- 
stant. 

Lanky stretched out on his back and, 
buoyed up by his layer of fat, drifted 
around happily and aimlessly wherever 
the ripples carried him. 


“LOOK, THERE’S THAT ARMORED CAR AGAIN.” 
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“Look at me,” he called. “Don’t even 
have to wiggle my toes.” 

His peaceful drifting was rudely in- 
terrupted when Stan grabbed his feet 
and Mel his shoulders. They both 
pushed—down. Lanky wiggled his toes 
then and his arms and legs besides. 

One ducking naturally called for an- 
other, and by the time all three had been 
pushed under water, the sun had set 
and darkness shadowed the river. 

“Hm,” Mel observed in his usual 
gloomy tone. “We'd be in a fine pickle 
if that ferryboat didn’t come back, 
wouldn’t we?” 

They were scrambling up the bank 
then, shivering a little in the cool night 
air. Stan grabbed his clothes but stopped 
before wriggling into them to snort, 
“Not come back? Why, it always comes 
back. Huh, that’s what the ferryboat is 
for—to come back.” 

“Yeh,” Mel’s voice was far from 
cheerful. “But suppose something had 





ONE DUCKING CALLED FOR ANOTHER 
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happened to it? A lot of things could 
happen.” 

“What would happen to it?” Lanky 
jeered. “Old Cap’n Sam’s been taking 
that boat back and forth for—for about 
a million years, I guess, and nothing hap- 
pened to it yet.” 

In spite of his confident speech, Lanky 
turned an uneasy glance down river 
when Mel wasn’t looking at him. Sup- 
pose the ferryboat did have engine 
trouble, or something, and didn’t make 
the return trip that night? With the time 
they had already lost, it would be really 
late before they got home. 

Trying to reassure himself, he said, 
“Oh, well, I guess she won’t be due back 
for a while yet.” 

Stan stepped on a cockleburr and de- 
cided to put on his shoes which he had 
left in the boat. While he was fumbling 
in the darkness for the shoes, he found 
the two fish they had caught. When he 
came ashore, he brought the fish with 
him. 

“Look,” he said. “It’s a long time since 
we ate. How about cooking these things 
while we wait?” 

Lanky and Mel suddenly realized that 
they were hungry, too. There was 
plenty of dry driftwood on the bar, and 
in the cheerful orange glow of a fire the 
uneasiness that had been stealing over 
them faded away. 

Stan held a fish up to the firelight and 
licked his lips. “Mm, this baby is going 
to taste good. What’s the quickest way 
to cook him?” 

After a little argument, it was decided 
that the best and quickest way to cook 
the fish was to split them and prop them 
against rocks close to the flames where 
they would broil in a hurry. 
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In the magic spell that comes from a 
camp fire in the night woods, even Mel 
forgot to be gloomy about their chances 
of being towed home by the ferryboat. 

The fish smelled good and tasted bet- 
ter. The river gurgled pleasantly along 
the bar. All over the black water, the 
stars glinted in shimmering reflections. 
The moon rose and made a glittering 
path of silver across the river. 

“Uh,” Lanky murmured. “TI just wish 
a fellow could make a—well, a career 
out of this kind of work. Like being a 
doctor, or a lawyer, or something.” He 
sniffed the night air which was frag- 
rant with the odor of green, growing 
things—and broiled fish. 

“Oh, boy,” he continued. “I could 
really enjoy studying, if they’d teach 
you this kind of lessons.” 

Stan giggled. “Can you imagine Miss 
Croaker out here, teaching us the best 
way to take it easy around a camp fire?” 

Lanky whooped at this. In a high 
voice which was intended to imitate 
their teacher’s, he said, “Now, boys, we 
will study camp fires. The first thing is, 
if a camp fire is too hot, you should 
move away from it.” 

Lanky moved a little away from the 
fire. “Then, if there’s a rock sticking 
into your ribs in the place you’ve moved 
to, why, you dig the rock up and throw 
it in the river.’ 

Lanky picked up a rock and threw it 
in the river, then sank back with a 
comfortable sigh. 

“Yeh,” Mel observed. “I guess you'd 
get better marks than any one in those 
lessons on how to take it easy.” 

They all laughed for a little while at 
Lanky’s picture of Miss Croaker teach- 
ing a class in laziness around a camp fire. 
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Then, gradually, the thought of the 
teacher and of school reminded them of 
other responsibilities. 

“Say,” Mel remarked uneasily. “It 
must be time for Cap’n Sam to be com- 
ing back.” They all turned to look down 
river where the ferryboat should appear 
on its return trip. 

Stan shuffled restlessly. “There’s 
something funny,” he said. “We’ve been 
here a long time.” 

The flickering firelight gave Mel’s 
face an expression even gloomier than 
usual. “Well,” he said, “I told you some- 
thing could happen. Now maybe you'll 
listen to me.” 

“Oh, dry up.” Lanky told him cheer- 
fully. “Maybe he’s just a little late. 
Maybe he just waited down there for 
something, like, well—something.” 

“Yeh,” Mel’s voice dropped into a 
croak. “An’ maybe the ferryboat sprang 
a leak, or maybe he busted the engine, 





“MAYBE HE’S JUST LATE!” 











or maybe the old rudder fell off, or—” 

“Sure,” Stan interrupted. “Or maybe 
you ought to shut up so we can figure 
this thing out.” 

“Well,” Mel announced, “I don’t see 
any way to figure except that we ought 
to get in our boat and row home, or we'll 
never get there.” 

Lanky shook his head. “Look, we’re 
mighty late, anyway. It won’t hurt any 
to wait a little longer. Cap’n Sam will 
be along in just a minute, I bet.” 

Stan agreed with Lanky. “Yes, if we 
started to row now, it’d be nearly morn- 
ing before we got home. Might as well 
wait a little longer.” 

They waited. The moon slowly 
moved across the sky. Somewhere off 
in the darkness a bullfrog bellowed 
dismally. 

“Listen to him,” Lanky observed, in 
a forced attempt to be cheerful. “He 
sounds like old Mel here when he’s 
happy about something.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Mel demanded. “Well, 
I can tell you something else I just 
thought of. Listen to this and then let’s 
hear you laugh.” 

He paused impressively. ‘‘We 
couldn’t row back now, anyway.” 
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“Huh?” Lanky and Stan said it to- 
gether. “What do you mean, we 
couldn’t row back? You crazy?” 

Mel tried to be sarcastic, but his 
voice was very serious. “Maybe you 
didn’t notice that it’s black dark out 
there, except for a little moonlight. Sure, 
we could start to row back—but would 
we get there?” 

The others grunted thoughtfully, and 
Mel went on, “You know that river is 
no place for a small boat at night. First 
thing, we’d run onto a snag and get 
turned over.” 

Lanky sputtered impatiently. “Well 
—well, what can we do then? Anyway, 
why didn’t you think of that before?” 

Stan spoke quietly but solemnly. “He’s 
right, Lanky, that little bit of moonlight 
would just make it more tricky out 
there. You wouldn’t know if you were 
seeing a shadow of a wave or snag or 
what. Then there’s the whirlpools up by 
the bend. I want to see where I’m going 
when I go past that place.” 

The night seemed to turn chillier. 
Lanky stirred the fire, and he and Mel 
hovered over the small blaze. 

Stan’s thoughts turned uneasily to his 
father and mother at home, waiting for 
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him. They wouldn’t really be worried 
yet, but later... . Lanky and Mel were 
silent for a long time, too. Stan guessed 
they were thinking of home and of their 
families waiting and worrying as the 
long hours of the night dragged by. 

It would be better to think of some- 
thing else, Stan decided. “Anyway,” he 
thought to himself, with a glance at the 
sky, “it doesn’t look like rain and that’s 
something.” 

Turning back to Mel and Lanky, he 
said, “All right, it looks as if we'll have 
to stay hate all night. Let’s get or- 
ganized. 

Mel and Lanky looked up hopefully. 
Something in the quiet crispness of 
Stan’s voice made them feel better. 

“What’ll we do, Stan?” Lanky asked. 
“Make some kind of a shack with these 
willows?” 

Stan shook his head. “It won’t rain. 
Let’s get a big pile of firewood, first 
thing. Then—” he chuckled, “let’s see 
if we can catch a catfish. That wasn’t 
much of a meal we had.” 

They all felt more cheerful with 
something definite to do. The fire soon 
grew from a feeble dying flicker to a 
bright crackling blaze. 
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Stan and Mel searched the sand bar 
for driftwood, and Lanky took over the 
job of breaking it up into short lengths. 
Lanky’s weight helped him in this work. 
When he jumped on a branch, it usually 
broke. 

“That ought to be enough,” Stan said, 
at last. “Now let’s see if we can get 
some fish. Say, I could eat two all by 
myself.” 

They scuffed over the sand to the 
skiff. Stan had just found his fishing 
tackle when suddenly he raised his head 
and peered down the river. 

“Listen.” He raised his hand warn- 
ingly. “What’s that noise? Sounds like 
a motorboat.” 

In the hush that followed, they all 
could hear the far-off beat of a motor. 
The sound grew louder. 

“Tt’s coming this way,” Lanky said. 
“Oh, boy.” His voice rose shrilly. 
“Maybe we can get towed home yet!” 

The sound of a speeding motor drew 
nearer. “Sounds like a fast boat,” Stan 
said. 

“Yeh,” Mel’s unhappy voice an- 
nounced. “Prob’ly he'll streak past us 
before we can ask him for a tow.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t,” Stan said crisply. 
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“We'll row out there and meet him. 
This is our last chance tonight and we 
can’t miss it.” 

As he spoke, he untied the line that 
held the skiff. “Get in the stern, Lanky,” 
he urged. “You get up in the bow, Mel. 
Pll row. Hurry up.” 

The others scrambled in and Stan 
pushed the boat off. The bottom grated 
over the sand and then floated free. 
Stan jumped in, dropped the oars into 
the oarlocks and headed out into the 
river. 

“Here he comes,” Mel shouted. “I can 
see his lights.” 

Stan shot a quick glance over his 
shoulder to locate the boat’s lights and 
then yanked the oars through the water 
with a stroke too fast and hard to keep 
up for very long. 

But, already, Mel was shouting, “Look 
out, he’s coming closer. Hey! he’s right 
ahead of us.” 

Stan dropped the oars and bellowed, 
“Ahoy, on the boat! Hey, where’s the 
ferry?” 

He hadn’t intended to ask about the 
ferry, but somehow in the excitement 
those were the words that came out, in- 
stead of, “How about giving us a tow?” 
as he had expected. 

The motorboat’s roar died down 
briefly and a voice drifted over the 
water. “The ferry? Don’t know—she 
didn’t come across tonight. Lots of pas- 
sengers waiting. I’m taking four that 
have to catch a train.” 

The voice was drowned out as the 
motor roared again, and before Stan 
could think of what to say, the skiff 
was rocking in the swells thrown out 
by the motorboat which was speeding 
away up river. 
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“Hey, wait!” Stan and Mel and 
Lanky yelled together. They shouted 
again and again, but the motorboat was 
too far off and there was no answer. 

“Well, of all the—”’ Lanky’s voice 
was bitter. “What do you think of any 
one like that?” 

“Oh, I knew we wouldn’t—” Mel 
began gloomily, but Stan interrupted. 

“Listen—did you hear what he said?” 

“What he said?” Lanky sputtered in- 
dignantly. “I don’t care what he said, 
It’s what he did that makes me mad.” 

Stan ignored this. The moonlight re- 
flected a startled gleam from his eyes. 
“He said the ferry didn’t make the trip. 
It didn’t ever get to Simm’s Landing. 
They thought it never left home—but 
we saw it come past here!” 

Now Mel and Lanky were staring at 
him blankly. “Why, why, it’s only three 
or four miles to Simm’s Landing from 
here,” Lanky gasped. “We all saw it— 
well—well—if it didn’t get there, why, 
what—where—” 

“Mm,” Mel nodded. “Probably sank.” 

Stan peered down the great moon- 
silvered river. “It was all right when 
we saw it,” he said, half to himself. “I 
don’t see how—” 

He picked up the oars and started to 
row—downriver, toward Simm’s Land- 
ing. 
“Hey, where you going?” Lanky de- 
manded. 

“There’s something mighty queer go- 
ing on,” Stan said quietly. “Cap’n Sam’s 
in some kind of trouble, and no one 
knows it but us. We’re going to help 
him if we can.” 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Johnny Has Gone 
for a Soldier 











A Song of the American Revolution 








1. IGere JX sat on SBut-ter milk diff, 
2. “Ye, of my,F Coved fim so, 
3. Dk sell my flox BR sell my wheel, 
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Broke my Geart to see Him go 
Buy my love a sword of steel 
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6nd ev-cyg fear would turna miff: 
6ud = on- 2y time will Hea mg woe: 
S50 it in Gat- tle §e may wield: 





Chorus: 
ohn-ny fas gone for a sof - dier. 


From “Git on Board,” a collection 
of folk songs, by permission of 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
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Old Sly Eye 


By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Illustrated by WOODI ISHMAEL 


T was a May evening in the year 

1675. Alone in his father’s log house 
on the northern edge of Dover town- 
ship in the province of New Harapshire, 
Alben Hastings lit the lantern and 
opened his worn copy of “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Suddenly a loud commotion 
sounded in the direction of the barn— 
mad squeals, and frightened bellowings, 
and the hollow thudding of hoofs. Leap- 
ing erect, he seized his musket and, lan- 
tern in hand, went racing outside. 


I2 


He was within a dozen yards of the 
barn, the wind singing in his ears, when 
the moon rolled from beneath a forma- 
tion of ragged clouds, and he checked 
himself abruptly. There beside the shed 
lay the recently born calf, and over it 
crouched a big catlike creature, its soli- 
tary eye gleaming, its great round tufted 
tail weaving savagely to and fro—a 
panther. 

Dropping the lantern, Alben raised 
the musket and fired, only to see the 
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creature leap sidewise, apparently un- 
hurt. The next instant it swept past him 
and vanished in the deep shadows be- 
tween the house and the woods. 

The boy clenched his teeth. “Old Sly 
Eye!” he muttered angrily, and _ his 
thoughts went swiftly back to the morn- 
ing, two weeks earlier, when his father 
had set forth with Mr. Stephen Wain- 
right on a prolonged trapping expedition 
beyond the Piscataqua. 

“Yes, my lad,” John Hastings had 
said then, “I know how much you 
would like to come along, but ’tis your 
duty to stay behind and look after your 
mother and sister. And mind ye keep a 
good watch over the liv estock! I 
wouldn’t want to come home and find 
Old Sly Eye had done to us what he’s 
done to others.” 

Alben strode to where the calf was 
lying. It wasn’t his fault that Old Sly 
Eye had managed somehow to break 
into the barn, for his father himself had 
said the barn was reasonably secure 
against varmints. The calf lay motion- 
less—there was no question that it was 
dead. Within the barn the cow and the 
two oxen were still stamping about and 
letting out occasional bellows, but the 
boy was not so much concerned with 
them; they were safe and unhurt. 

As Alben continued to stare at the 
calf, he thought of other plunderings 
within the township—cattle and swine 
slain by the big one-eyed panther that 
often killed for the mere sake of killing. 
Ever since the previous autumn Old Sly 
Eye had eluded the bullets and traps of 
the angry settlers—and tonight he, Al- 
ben Hastings, had had an easy shot at it 
and had failed to bring it down! 

Well, regrets wouldn’t help. Since 
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the calf was dead, it would serve as food, 
and therefore the thing for him to do 
was to hang it on a tree or against the 
barn, high enough so that nothing could 
get at it. At the cabin—up in the loft, 
where he and his father were accustomed 
to sleep—there was a coil of rope he 
could use. Returning to the lantern, 
which had gone out, he picked it up and 
started for the house. 

In the south, silver-edged clouds were 
racing past the moon. He wondered 
what the hour might be. Perhaps his 
mother and Rebecca would soon be com- 
ing home from the Wainright cabin, 
a mile or so to the west. They had gone 
over to help care for old Mrs. Wain- 
right, who had fallen and broken a leg. 

The door to the log house was swing- 
ing and creaking on its hinges, and as he 
shouldered his way inside, the wind 
caught it and thrust it shut behind him. 
Striding to the fireplace, he groped for 
the powder horn and bag of shot on the 
high mantel and reloaded the musket. 

On the frontier a loaded musket some- 
times meant the difference between life 
and death. After he had set it down, rest- 
ing the muzzle against the wall, he 
crossed the hard-packed earthen floor to 
the ladder leading to the loft. It would 
be as black as midnight up there, but . 
there was no need to bother with flint 
and steel. He knew exactly where the 
rope was hanging. 

With quick, sure steps he started up 
the ladder, but as his hands closed on 
the top rung he felt his heart tighten 
and his throat go suddenly dry. Some- 
thing was in the loft—something heavy 
enough to cause the boards to creak! 
He was about to back downward when 
there was a snarl and a rush of padded 
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feet, and the next instant a heavy body 
thudded against his shoulder and then 
hurtled past him, knocking the ladder 
violently sidewise. With a desperate 
lunge, Alben clutched at the edge of the 
loft, and for several seconds after the 
ladder had crashed to the floor, he clung 
there, his legs dangling. Then he suc- 
ceeded in swinging himself upward. 

Old Sly Eye! Crouching on the edge 
of the high platform, Alben felt the 
tumultuous pounding of his heart as he 
stared downward into blackness. The 
panther was over near the door; he 
could hear it crooning and snarling. He 
could hear the occasional thump and 
swish of its long heavy tail against the 
wall. Presently it moved, and he had a 
partial glimpse of it in a narrow band of 
moonlight slanting through an opening 
in the shutter across the south window. 
He saw its solitary gleaming eye, the 
other lost perhaps in an encounter with 
another panther. Then it vanished again 
in the blackness, and now he could hear 
it going round and round the room, 
hissing and muttering and making other 
catlike sounds deep within its throat. 

Why had Old Sly Eye entered the 
house? Alben asked himself the question 
while he was groping about for some- 
thing with which to defend himself. Was 
it in hope of finding another victim? 
Panthers as a rule kept away from 
humans, yet Old Sly Eye was no or- 
dinary panther. Or was it, perhaps, 
curiosity that had prompted the creature 
to enter the partly open door? The boy 
could not be sure. He knew only that 
the panther was down there, unable to 
get out, and that he himself was in 
danger. 

The loft held no weapon or heavy ob- 
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ject that could be used as a weapon. In 
his two hands he held the rope. It was 
a stout, new, half-inch Portsmouth rope, 
more than a score of feet long—but 
what good was it? As he finally tossed 
it aside, he thought longingly of his 
loaded musket down near the fireplace, 

The panther continued to move here 
and there, now and again passing 
through the band of moonlight. Every 
little while it would snarl in a way that 
made Alben shiver, and once he thought 
he heard it sharpening its claws on one 
of the logs. Or was it trying to reach the 
loft? The logs that formed the walls 
were unevenly placed—it might come 
slithering upward. And he was utterly 
defenseless, lacking even a knife. 

Suddenly, with a feeling of icy water 
cascading down his spine, he remem- 
bered his mother and sister. Why had he 
not thought of them before? They, per- 
haps more than himself, were the ones 
who were in danger! Even at that 
moment they might be approaching the 
house. They would open the door and 
then— 

Perspiration bathed his face and neck 
and armpits. With cold hands clutching 
one of the posts, he stared downward, 
lips drawn tight across his teeth. What 
could he do to warn them? Of course, 
if he should hear them coming he could 
shout; yet, even so, Rebecca might think 
he was joking. He remembered with re- 
gret some of the jokes he had played in 
the past. But it was possible that they 


might reach the door before he heard : 


them. The thought of the two of them 
unsuspectingly entering the cabin sent 


a chill through him. “I must do some- ' 
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thing!” he said to himself. 
Yes, but what? He was a virtual 
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prisoner in the loft. There were no 
windows, and the only way to get down 
was either to jump or to slide down the 
rope secured to a post. In either case the 
panther would be waiting for him. Again 
he thought of his musket. Was there any 
way he could reach it, perhaps with the 
aid of the rope? No, the weapon was too 
far away. 

The more he pondered, the more he 
became convinced that the only thing 
to do would be to go down the rope and 
then make a rush for the door. It would 
take perhaps three seconds to go down 
the rope, and another three to reach the 
door—but during that time Old Sly Eye 
was not likely to be sitting quietly on 
his haunches! Alben drew his sleeve 
across his moist forehead. He was strong 
and active, but what chance would he 
have in a bare-handed struggle with a 
powerful panther? Nevertheless there 
seemed no other way. 
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Knotting an end of the rope securely 
round a post, he gathered up the rest of 
it, ready to toss it downward. His eyes 
had by now grown more accustomed to 
the darkness, and he thought he could 
make out the panther directly below 
him. He let the rope drop, and an in- 
stant later the house resounded to a 
frightful scream that set his teeth to 
chattering. He saw the creature bound 
through the band of moonlight, and then 
heard it snarling wver near the door. 

While he waited, listening, he fancied 
he heard distant voices, as if his mother 
and sister coming through the forest 
might be talking to each other—or was 
it merely the sound of the wind? Rais- 
ing his own voice, he shouted, “Mother! 
Rebecca! Keep away, there’s a panther 
in the house!” There was no response. 
He waited a minute or two and then 
shouted again. Still there was no re- 
sponse. He had the sudden unhappy 
feeling that perhaps no one could hear 
him outside the stout log house—that 
no matter how much he might shout, it 
would do no good. 

The night was silent now, save for oc- 
casional gusts of wind and the snarling 
of the panther and the thumping of its 
tail against the door. Supposing the door 
should suddenly open and Rebecca 
should call, “Alben, are you asleep?” 
Then the panther would leap and strike 
—and then— 

It was more than he could endure! He 
must risk his life. He mustn’t remain 
idle another moment. But if only he had 
a weapon of some sort—anything, even 
a short stick with which he could 
thrust! Maybe he could find a stick. He 
would make another search. It would 
take only a few seconds. 
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As he was feeling about in the dark- 
ness, his hands encountered the blankets 
that on cold nights he and his father used 
for sleeping. There they were, neatly 
folded against the wall. With a quick ex- 
clamation he seized one and shook it 
out. Here was something perhaps better 
than a stick! The blanket was thick and 
heavy—at least it would protect his face. 

Holding it loosely over his left arm, 
he seated himself on the edge of the loft, 
ready to descend. The panther was still 
over by the door, and he imagined it 
waiting for him, teeth bared, claws pre- 
pared to strike and to rip. Again he 
thought of the musket. If only he could 
get his hands on it! 

Still holding the blanket loosely over 
his left arm, he started downward. His 
feet had hardly touched the floor when 
a nerve-shattering scream filled the 
house and a glistening body flashed to- 
ward him through the band of moon- 
light. Crouching, he flung the blanket 
out protectingly almost at the instant the 
panther was upon him. 

For perhaps half a minute it seemed 
that he and the panther and the blanket 
were all hopelessly entangled. He could 
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feel the rough wool against his face. He 
could feel the weight of the creature 
upon him and smell the strong unpleas- 
ant odor of it. Then needlelike claws, 
caught in the folds of wool, were raking 
his back and shoulders. Lashing out with 
hands and feet, Alben tried desperate] 
to free himself. A corner of the blanket 
covered his head. He reached upward, 
tore it loose, then rolled sidewise, all the 
while kicking and struggling. 

Suddenly he was free! Rolling twice 
over, he sprang to his feet. The musket, 
over there by the fireplace! Darting 
across the room, he snatched it up. 

At that moment, above the snarls of 
the panther, still with claws entangled 
in the blanket, he heard voices outside. 
It was not the wind, it was not his fancy 
—the voices were real. With musket 
raised, he hesitated. Should he risk a shot 
in the darkness? If he were to miss, it 
might be fatal, not merely to himself, 
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but also to his mother and sister. No, 
he must not miss! Racing to the door, 
he flung it wide and leaped outside. 

His mother and Rebecca were cross- 
ing the clearing from the western edge 
of the woods. Catching sight of him in 
the moonlight, the girl shouted, “Alben, 
what are you doing?” 

He paid no heed to her. He was half 
a score of yards now from the open door 
of the cabin, musket raised, jaws set. 
The seconds passed while he waited, lis- 
tening to the thumping of his heart. 

“Alben!” This time it was his mother. 
“What is wrong?” 

At that moment a great, tawny, glis- 
tening shape appeared in the doorway, 
its solitary eye gleaming. It swung its 
head first to the right and then to the 
left. It raised its voice in a prolonged 
scream. Then spying the boy, it came 
bounding forward. 

A tongue of flame flashed from the 
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musket, and the crash sent the echoes 
flying. They continued to tremble across 
the moonlit clearing while the panther 
lay twitching on the grass. 

Alben strode to where it was lying. 
“Dead,” he said to himself. ““As dead as 
the calf!” But there were two bullet 
marks on the panther, one on the throat 
and the other on the side of the small 
narrow head, close to one of the rounded 
ears! Suddenly he understood. His first 
shot had not missed, after all! Probably 
it was that first bullet, momentarily be- 
wildering the creature, which had 
caused it to seek shelter in the house. 

“Alben, Alben! Oh, Alben!” 

He turned to confront the others. 
Both were talking to him at once. “Your 
shirt, “tis torn to shreds! And you are 
bleeding! Oh, Alben, are you badly 
hurt? Tell us what happened!” 

He took a deep breath and then 
smiled. It was easy enough to smile now! 
“Not so very much happened,” he re- 
plied slowly. “Yes, I know I’m a bit 
scratched an’ torn, but after all, nobody 
could expect to fight Old Sly Eye bare- 
handed and not get himself hurt a little!” 
And then while they gazed at him, wide- 
eyed, he told them the whole story. 
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a was not her real name. It was 
one given her at camp because of the 
birch tree which grew at the water’s 
edge in front of the tent, where she 
slept with several other girls and the 
counselor. 

Her real name was Amanda, and most 
people thought it in keeping with her 
brown body and tight little braids of 
hair. She answered to “Mandy” until 
one night when the campers were sit- 
ting in a circle, ready for their good- 
night story. The moon, rising over the 
top of the hills across the lake, made a 
shining highway from one side to the 
other. It was then that the birch tree 
caught Mandy’s eye. It was tall and 
straight against the moonlit water. 

“See,” she cried, “it’s all silvy,” and 
the delight of discovery made her face 
shine, too. 

“Sil-ver-y,” corrected one of the 
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other children, but Mandy didn’t notice 
the difference. 

“Yes,” she repeated simply, “it’s all 
silvy.” 

After that the children started calling 
her Silvy. They did it in a teasing sort of 
way, at first, but she didn’t seem to mind. 
Little by little the whole camp took it 
up until Silvy was her official name. 

One of the counselors said to her, “It 
fits you, Silvy, you’re so quick—like 
quicksilver, you know.” 

“No’m,” said Silvy, after thinking this 
over. “I’d rather have it mean being like 
the birches, tall and straight and silvy in 
the moonlight.” 

“You can’t look like a tree on the out- 
side, Silvy,” laughed Miss Jones. “But 
the outside is not the important part of 
you. Inside, you can be straight and tall 
like the birches—yes, and silvery like 


them, too.” 
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Illustrated by WEDA YAP 


“Inside?” asked Silvy. Her eyes on 
Miss Jones’ face were very earnest. 

“Why, yes, Silvy,” said Miss Jones. 
“inside your mind and heart. What 
matters is the way you think and feel 
and act.” 

Silvy sighed a big sigh and then 
smiled. “I guess I see what you mean, 
Missy Jones,” she said. 

After that Silvy might have been 
found curled up under the birches like 
a little gnome whenever she had a 
chance. But no one saw her, on the day 
when her two weeks at camp were over, 
steal out and put her lips for an instant 
against the curling, papery bark of one 
of the birch trees. It was like a promise 
between them. 

Silvy’s home was in a five-story brick 
house which faced the elevated tracks 
of the railroad, just before they were 
lost in the tunnel that ends in Grand 
Central Station in New York City. Since 
the apartment in which she lived was on 
the third floor, at the front, she had a 
fine view of trains coming and going to 
and from the city. Silvy often had 
watched the long string of coaches going 
by. Usually there was a face at every 
window, and she had wondered why so 
many people were always traveling. She 
herself had never been away from Har- 
lem until the Neighborhood House had 
sent her to camp. 

On the first evening after her return, 
she stood looking hopefully to see if 
there were a single tree to keep her from 
being so lonely for the woods and the 
lake. And the birds! But she saw only 
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the trestle and the shining rails. The rails 
were almost silver, she thought, but it 
was a hard, flat silver, not the soft, sil- 
very white of birches in the moonlight. 

“Mandy,” called her mother, “stop 
lookin’ out that window and help me 
with the dishes.” 

“Yes’m,” said Silvy willingly. She 
hadn’t told Mom yet about changing her 
name. Mom was kind in her own way, 
but she didn’t take any nonsense. Silvy 
looked over at Gran’maw, as she took 
a towel from its hook and started to 
work on the dishes. Gran’maw some- 
times understood better than Mom what 
was in her mind. 

Mom had too much to do, what with 
working all day and worrying half the 
time about Silvy’s brother, Ralph. Ralph 
seemed always to be getting into trouble. 
It had been that way ever since Pop was 
lost at sea when a submarine sank the 
Susan B., which was carrying supplies 
to North Africa. Ralph was not home 
tonight, and Mom had a wrinkle be- 
tween her eyes. 

Still, if she were to be called Silvy, 
instead of Mandy, better tell Mom at 
once and get it over with. Silvy polished 
a cup carefully. 

“What you rubbin’ like that for? 
’Tain’t silver, is it?” asked Mom, look- 
ing at her curiously. 

This gave her an opening. “No’m, it 
ain’t silver, but I done changed my 
name to Silvy at camp, Mom.” 

Mom let the dish water drip off the 
ends of her fingers onto the floor as she 
stared. “You what?” 

“They all called me Silvy up there— 
and I liked it, Mom.” Silvy carefully 
avoided her mother’s eyes and began to 
dry a saucer. 
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Gran’maw had stopped fussing around 
the stove and was looking surprised, too. 

“Well,” said Mom firmly, “you was 
christened Amanda for your Gran’maw 
there, and Mandy you'll stay as long as 
I have anything to say about it.” She 
suddenly burst out laughing. “Who ever 
heard of a colored child called Silvy?” 

“There’s plenty called Lily or Rose,” 
said Gran’maw. “What’s so funny about 
it?” 

Silvy looked gratefully at Gran’maw, 
who was really Mom’s gran’maw and 
Silvy’s great-gran’maw, but Silvy and 
Gran’maw had lots of good times to- 
gether and Silvy could usually count on 
her for support. 

“I don’t hold with any such foolish- 
ness,” said Mom severely, but she turned 
back to the sink with a smile on her 
face, and Silvy knew if Mom once 
laughed the worst was over. 


“Let her be Silvy if she likes it,” said 
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Gran’maw. “It’s sort of pretty, I think.” 

“They wasn’t makin’ fun of you, was 
they?” asked Mom. 

“No’m,” said Silvy happily, for she 
saw the battle was won. She was not 
quite sure that the children had not 
meant her name as a good-natured joke, 
at firs-—but no need to tell that to Mom. 
Anyhow, it didn’t matter. 

That night Ralph came home very 
late. He was fourteen years old and big 
enough to climb up the fire escape and 
come in by the front window. If he had 
come the right way, by the door, Mom 
would have heard him. But Ralph knew 
better than to be caught that way. He 
came in through the window of the room 
where Silvy slept. It was the famil 
living room, and Ralph had a bed in the 
alcove, behind a curtain. He did not 
know that Silvy was home from camp 
until he was inside the room. Then he 
made a sign with his hand to warn her 
to be quiet, and slipped behind the cur- 
tain. 

Ralph had a gang, Silvy knew. They 
waited for him over in the park and 
made war on other gangs. Last time, just 
before Silvy had gone to camp, Ralph 
came home with a lump on his head and 
cuts on his face. Here he was, at it again. 

Mom came softly into the room in 
her bare feet and peeked behind the 
curtain. Ralph must be pretending to be 
asleep, because Mom dropped the: cur- 
tain and looked over at the open win- 
dow. Her face was sad. Silvy closed her 
eyes and, after a minute, Mom went back 
to bed. 

The next morning Mom saw that 
Ralph had lost two teeth and was not 
fit in other ways to go to the store where 
he delivered groceries during the sum- 
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mer. She scolded him noisily and went 
off to work, leaving Gran’maw and 
Silvy to deal with him in their own way. 

Gran’maw’s way was to act as if 
Ralph weren’t there at all. She seemed 
to look right through him when he came 
rather painfully to the kitchen for some- 
thing to eat. She just went on talking 
to Silvy, and putting things into the cup- 
board instead of taking them out. 

“Your pop,” she said, “was a good 
man—a high class man—nothin’ low or 
or’nary about him. Remember that, 
Mandy—” Gran’maw turned and looked 
at Silvy. “What’s that high-soundin’ 
name you call yourself?” 

“Silvy,” answered Silvy, but her eyes 
were following Ralph as he fumbled at 
the catch of the ice box. 

Ralph turned around and grinned— 
an empty sort of grin, Silvy thought. 
With two teeth missing and his lips cut, 
he was not a pretty sight. He couldn’t 
say “Silvy” very well, but he kind of 
hissed -it and laughed. “What’s that 
name—” he began. 

“Shut your mouth,” said Gran’maw 
sharply. “I cain’t bear lookin’ at you. 
Go on back to bed.” 

Ralph knew Gran’maw could some- 
times follow up her commands with 
swift and terrible action, so he took a 
chicken leg from the ice box and left 
the kitchen hurriedly. 

“T think,” said Gran’maw confiden- 
tially to Silvy, “he got the worst of it 
last night. But what your poor Maw’s 
goin’ to do with him, I don’t know. If 
your pop was here, it would be dif- 
ferent.” 

“Yes’m,” sighed Silvy. She felt sorry 
for Ralph. He was always good to her, 
even though he hadn’t taken much 
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notice of her lately. “Could I take him 
some milk?” she asked Gran’maw. 

“I s’pose,” said Gran’maw, with a 
worried pucker between her eyes. “But 
what he needs most is a lickin’.” 

Silvy poured out the milk carefully, 
and took it with a box of crackers to 
Ralph. 

Ralph took the milk gratefully. It was 
painful trying to get the meat off the 
chicken leg, and the missing front teeth 
made it even more awkward. He refused 
the crackers until Silvy suggested he 
break them up in the milk; then he 
crumbled one and let it slide down as 
he drank. After he had finished, Ralph 
seemed to feel stronger. “Mandy,” he 
said in a whisper so Gran’maw couldn’t 
hear, “I’m sure goin’ to get those guys 
today.” 

Silvy wanted to laugh at the way 
Ralph had to lisp on some of the words, 
it made him sound sort of babyish, but 
she was thinking more of correcting 
Ralph about her name. “My name is 
Silvy now,” she told him. 

“Sure ’nough?” asked Ralph, without 
much interest. “How come?” 
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“I aim to be like that inside,” ex- 
plained Silvy. 

Ralph had pulled a jackknife from his 
pocket and was opening it. He didn’t 
seem to hear what Silvy had said, at first. 
Then he looked at her and grinned. 


“Like what inside?” he asked. 

“Silvy—like moonlight on white 
birches,” answered Silvy. 

Ralph stared and then shook his head. 
“You're a queer kid,” he said, giving his 
attention once more to his knife. “Look 
what I got.” 

“What you goin’ to do with it?” 
asked Silvy, thinking Ralph might make 
her a cradle for her doll. He was good 
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at things like that if he happened to 
be in the mood. 

“Oh, nothin’,” said Ralph crossly. 
“Go ’way now—and don’t tell Gran’- 
maw about my new knife.” 

“Why?” asked Silvy in surprise. 
She hadn’t thought anything about 
telling until that moment. 

“’Cause—” it sounded like a hiss, 
“T’m tellin’ you—see? Now get out.” 

Silvy didn’t go back to the kitchen 
where Gran’maw was washing the 
floor. She took her doll and climbed 
out on the fire escape. It was a hot morn- 
ing and the only air stirring was when the 
trains went by. The change from the 
camp to city streets gave her a tired 
feeling, and her mind was full of Ralph. 

If only Ralph could go to the moun- 
tains where everything was clean; 
where he could swim in the lake and 
feel all the meanness washed away; or 
hike in the woods where the green still- 
ness went right down deep into you un- 
til there wasn’t room for anything else 
inside! But Ralph wouldn’t even join 
the Scout Troop when Mom wanted 
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him to. He said he didn’t want any \ 
drilling, after working at the store all 
day. He wanted his own kind of fun. 

But Silvy couldn’t see how getting 
all bruised and cut could be fun. Sud- 
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denly a thought occurred to her. ote 
Maybe Ralph was hurting so bad in- “TL. 


side it was a relief to get these cuts on —— 
his body. Silvy remembered how | 
Mom had spanked her one time, and 
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how it was almost fun to yell and cry Weda 


because it helped her to forget how 
much she was hurting inside over what 
she had done. 

Ralph, thought Silvy, had felt bad 
about Pop. He said Pop ought to have 
been in the lifeboat with some of the 
others, ’stead of at the bottom of the 
sea in the engine room of the Susan B. 
He thought Pop hadn’t had the same 
chance as some of the others. Maybe that 
was making Ralph sick inside. 

A noise behind her made Silvy turn 
her head. Ralph had one leg over the 
window-sill and was pulling the other 
after it with what appeared to be some 
effort. He had on an old pair of pants 
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and a dirty shirt. Torn brown sneakers 
were on his feet. Silvy couldn’t help 
feeling ashamed when she looked at 
him. She knew Ralph was trying to 
sneak out this way so Gran’maw 
wouldn’t catch him. 

“You goin’ somewheres?” she asked 
him fearfully. 

“Yes,” said Ralph, dropping down 
beside her on the fire escape with a 
grunt, as though the pull through the 
window had filled him with aches and 
pains. “But keep it to yourself. I have 
some business to see to.” One hand was 
in his pocket and Silvy could see the 
shape of Ralph’s fist holding something 
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tight. Silvy shivered a little, although it 
was 90° by the thermometer Gran’maw 
kept hanging outside the window. 

Ralph seemed to have forgotten Silvy. 
He pulled his hand out of his pocket 
and sat looking at the knife he was hold- 
ing. Silvy was afraid Ralph might be 
planning some wickedness. Silvy knew 
he must not go out with that feeling in 
his heart, but what could she do? An 
idea suddenly came to her. “Ralph,” she 
said, “will you cut somethin’ for me?” 

“What?” asked Ralph, without pay- 
ing much attention. 

“Wait here a minute.” Silvy jumped 
up and climbed back into the house. 
With her camp clothes was a piece of 
birch bark which she had brought home 
with her. It was a good-sized piece and 
the feel of it made Silvy think of the 
birches by the lake. She brushed it 
against her cheek, but she didn’t stop a 
moment. She hurried back to the fire 
escape where Ralph was still fingering 
the knife. 

“See,” cried Silvy, “this is bark from 
one of the trees up in the woods where 
I been at camp, Ralph. It makes pretty 
picture frames. I kinder thought I'd 
make one for Mom to put Pop’s picture 
in, but I cain’t cut it without a sharp 
knife. Could you do it, Ralph?” 

Ralph felt of the bark and rubbed its 
satiny side with his finger. “It’s right 
pretty,” he said. “I never saw wood like 
that.” He tried cutting little curls off 
the edges. “What you want me to do?” 
he asked Silvy. 

“Cut a square piece,” said Silvy 
eagerly. “Then make an open square in 
the middle for the picture. I can put an- 
other piece on the back and sew it all 
round with bright colored wool. They 
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did it at camp and I know how. Mom 
will love it,” cried Silvy. 

“Pop’s picture’ll look good in it,” said 
Ralph, putting his knife carefully into 
the soft bark and, with a sure hand, 
slicing it into just the right size. “It sure 
cuts nice,” he said, and smiled at the 
little ripping sound as his knife slipped 
through the bark. “I sure’d like to see 
trees like this.” 

“You could,” Silvy told him, saving a 
tiny papery curl from rolling off the 
fire escape, “if you went up in the woods 
sometime, Ralph.” A train came out of 
the tunnel and passed with a rush. Ralph 
and Silvy followed it with their eyes 
until the rails ran almost together and 
the end of the train was like a toy pull- 
ing into the station at 125th Street. 

“What’s it like to ride on the train?” 
Ralph asked Silvy. 

“Oh, it’s grand,” said Silvy. “Trees 
and rivers and mountains, all flyin’ by 
the windows. You’d oughter go, Ralph. 
Mom sure would like for you to join 
up with the Scouts and go to camp.” 

Ralph looked at her suspiciously and 
scowled. “Well, I don’t aim to go no- 
wheres,” he said sulkily. “I can take my 
fun right here.” But he kept on cutting 
the birch bark into the shape Silvy 
wanted. 

Gran’maw came to the window and 
looked out at them. Silvy thought she 
seemed relieved to see Ralph sitting 
there, but her mind evidently was on 
the envelope which she held in her hand. 
“Postman just left this,” she said. 
“What’s it say, Ralph?” 

Ralph turned his head so he could see 
the address on the letter Gran’maw held 
out toward him. “Looks like it’s for 
Mom,” he said. 
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“So I s’pose,” snapped Gran’maw. 
“Don’t no one else get mail.” 

Silvy was thinking that the last time 
Mom got anything it was the news 
about Pop. The same thought seemed 
to be in Ralph’s mind, for he stared at 
the letter as though it hurt him. 

“Is it gov’ment business?” asked 
Gran’maw fearfully, still holding it 
toward Ralph. 

Silvy could spell out the letters but 
she couldn’t read like Ralph, who was 
smart when he wanted to put his mind 
on anything. The letters of the address 
were printed, and it was Mom’s name, 
all right. The envelope had a very 
business-like look, but it couldn’t be 


lips and then wincing because it hurt. 

“Well—” said Gran’maw, dropping 
her arm because it was trembling so she 
couldn’t hold it up any longer. “I 
reckon we won’t know what’s in it till 
your Mom gets home.” 

Silvy could see Gran’maw take the 
letter to a table and put it down. She 
looked as though she were carrying the 
whole United States in her hand. Then 
she stood thinking for a moment. 

A whistle sounded in the street below 
and Ralph moved as though to get up, 
but thought better of it as Gran’maw 
came back to the window with more 
speed than her age warranted. “Now 
don’t you put one foot down those steps, 





about Pop, ’cause Pop was dead. Ralph’s 
eyes seemed glued to the upper left- 
hand corner. Gran’maw shook the en- 
velope angrily and repeated her question. 

“Yes’m,” said Ralph at last, licking his 
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Ralph, I warn you,” she said. “You're 
goin’ to stay right here till your Mom 
comes. Now I know where you is, I'll 
keep my eye right on you.” 

“He’s makin’ somethin’ for Mom, 
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Gran’maw,” said Silvy. “He’s not goin’ 
nowheres.” But Silvy was not as confi- 
dent as she sounded, and Ralph mum- 
bled something as Gran’maw went back 
to the kitchen. 

Silvy worried a little about that letter 
as she watched Ralph cut the picture 
frame. “Gov’ment” was to her a rather 
frightening word. All the bad news that 
came to the neighborhood lately was 
from the “gov’ment.” It was even mixed 
up with courts and jails and prisoners. 
Maybe Ralph—no, he couldn’t have 
done anything very wicked yet! 

Mom came home earlier than was ex- 
pected. Silvy climbed in the window 
quickly when she heard her voice in the 
kitchen, and Ralph followed more 
slowly. Mom came into the living room, 
with Gran’maw just back of her, and 
picked up the letter. She opened it 
quickly but read it slowly, as though 
she couldn’t quite understand, or else 
didn’t see clearly. When she had 
finished, Silvy saw that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Well, here,” said Mom, dashing the 
tears away with the back of her hand. 
“Look at that! The gov’ment’s giving a 
medal for bravery to your pop. But since 
he can’t take it for himself, they want 
to pin it on his son at a ceremony.” 

Mom looked at Ralph and burst out 
crying. “His son ain’t fitten for to have 
a medal pinned on him,” she wept. “I 
couldn’t face it to have his pop put to 
shame by a son all scarred from fightin’ 
and two teeth out. It’ll have to be Silvy 
—when it should have been his son to 
take the medal.” 

“His pop’s medal pinned over his 
heart might make him act more like his 
pop,” said Gran’maw. 
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“But look at him,” cried Mon, point- 
ing at Ralph. “What kind of son is that 
for a hero?” 

Ralph wasn’t saying anything, but his 
head seemed to be sinking between his 
shoulders and his hands were plunged 
deep in his ragged pockets. 

Silvy moved over and put her hand 
on Ralph’s arm. “Please, Mom,” she 
begged, “let Ralph take the medal for 
Pop.” It seemed to Silvy that if Mom 
only would give him this chance, Ralph 
might change and be brave and true in- 
side—like Pop. 

“‘He’s not fitten,” moaned Mom. “And 
what a face, with no teeth in front of 
his mouth!” 

“‘There’s the clinic,” said Gran’maw 
hopefully. “They might do somethin’ 
about it.” 

“Not quick enough,” said Mom. “It’s 
takin’ place day after tomorrow.” 

“Mom—” said Ralph. “Mom—I sure 
will keep my mouth shut.” Big tears 
were rolling down his cheeks, and Silvy 
knew Ralph was promising more than 
just to keep his mouth shut. After a 
long look at him, Mom seemed to think 
so, too, for she put her arms around him 
and gave in. 

Several days later, when the news- 
paper had a picture showing Mom and 
Ralph being presented with the medal, 
and telling the story of how Pop had 
gone back to the engine room of his ship 
and had given his chance of rescue to 
another man, Silvy felt very proud. 

Mom was smiling in the picture, so 
was the officer who pinned the medal 
on Ralph, but Ralph’s mouth was tight 
shut. He looked solemn, thought Silvy, 
but his chest was high, and any one 
could see how Ralph’s eyes were shining. 
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O* THE island of Java there once 
reigned a great Sultan. He lived 
in splendor in a huge palace, surrounded 
by thousands of nobles, servants, and 
slaves. The expense of keeping up such 
a court was very heavy, and every year 
the Sultan found it a little harder to pay 
his bills. One day he went to visit his 
head wife to tell her his troubles. 

“Goboda,” he said, “my income is 
falling off every year. I can’t pay my 
bills any more. I owe everybody. Why, 
I haven’t even paid the batik workers 
for that very sarong you are wearing!” 

Goboda wrapped the sarong a little 
more tightly around her body. It had 
a beautiful design, made only for the 
royal ladies of the court. 

“What is the trouble, Paku Buvana?’ 
asked his head wife, using a term which 
means Spike of the Universe. “Your 
country is growing more prosperous 
every year. I don’t see why your in- 
come should grow smaller.” 

“There’s something wrong some- 
where,” replied the Sultan. “According 
to the law, every man should pay me 
a tax of one bag of rice a year. This year 
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~~ The Sultan’s Taxes 
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there were fewer bags of rice collected 
than when my grandfather was on the 
throne!” 

“How can that be?” cried Goboda. 
“There are twice as many people in 
the land as when he lived. There should 
be twice as many taxes paid!” 

“There should be,” agreed the Sultan, 
“but there aren’t!” 

“Then I agree with you that some- 
thing is wrong. Who collects the taxes 
for you?” asked Goboda. 

“The princes do that,” answered the 
Sultan. “Each prince, each head man 
collects the taxes in his own province 
or village. Then he sends them to me.” 

“IT notice these princes seem very 
well dressed when they come to court,” 
remarked Goboda. “They are hung with 
pearls and glittering with diamonds. 
They are rich!” She thought for a 
moment. “Why don’t you have the 
population counted?” 

“I thought of that,” replied Paku 
Buvana. “But I’m sure the princes would 
understand right away that I was after 
their stealings. They would only turn 
in a false report and I'd be no better 
off than before. I really don’t know 
what to do about it.” 

“Can’t you think of some way to get 
a count without their realizing what 
you are up to?” asked his head wife. 

The Sultan thought for a while. 
“That’s quite an idea,” he said slowly. 
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“Let’s see if we can’t plan something.” 
For several hours the Sultan and his 
wife planned and plotted. Then the 
Sultan went back to his throne room 
and sent for his signal drummer. 

The brown man entered the throne 
room, dropped flat on his face, then 





crawled forward on hands and knees 
and kissed the feet of the Sultan. 

“Rise,” commanded his ruler. “Go 
back to your drums and send a mes- 
sage throughout the length and breadth 
of my country. Say that Paku Buvana, 
the Sultan, commands all the chiefs and 
head men, the princes and the priests to 
come to his court. Say that I have a mes- 
sage of great importance for them.” 

The drummer went back to his post. 
He waited until evening brought cool 
and quiet to the island of Java; then he 
began to beat on his hollow log drum. 
Soon the whole island was throbbing 
with the sound of drums. The Sultan’s 
message was being passed from village 
to village and from town to town. 

Before a week had passed the Sultan’s 
city was overflowing with princes, 
chiefs, and priests. 
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Calling them all before him, the 
Sultan put on a very serious face. “I 
have had a vision in which the Spirit of 
the Fire Mountain appeared to me. It 
told me that I must climb to the top of 
the volcano; there it would talk to me, 
face to face, and give me a message of 
great importance to my whole kingdom. 
It commanded that you, my princes, 
chiefs, and priests, go with me on this 
journey, and that each village and 
province send a certain number of men 
to clear the roads and to build bridges.” 

The princes listened with great 
earnestness and a good deal of curiosity. 
Having great faith in their Sultan, they 
went back to their lodgings and made 
all arrangements for the journey. 

With great ceremony the Sultan set 
out. He walked at the head of the pro- 
cession, shaded by the royal umbrella 
of solid gold. He was dressed in the 
most splendid clothes in his wardrobe. 
The princes followed, walking beneath 
umbrellas, the color of which denoted 
their rank. They were not less hand- 
somely dressed than their emperor and 
their skins were powdered with gold. 
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Along the waysides as the parade ap- 
peared, the peasants fell on their faces. 
Villages and towns buzzed with curi- 
osity and excitement after it had passed. 

As they neared the mountain top the 
Sultan ordered a halt. He went to the 
top of the volcano alone, while his 
people waited and wondered. 

The Sultan remained on the moun- 
tain top two days and two nights. On 
the morning of the third day he came 
back, looking very grave and very con- 
cerned. He told the princes that the 
Spirit had spoken to him, but that he 
was not allowed to tell what was said 
until they reached the palace once more. 

When the procession had entered the 
capital again and the princes had as- 
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sembled in the great throne room, the 
Sultan spoke. 

“The Great Spirit of the Fire Moun- 
tain appeared to me,” said the Sultan. 
“His face was like polished gold and 
his raiment was like tongues of flame. 
And these were his very words: ‘Oh! 
Sultan, a horrible plague is coming upon 
the whole earth. Men and cattle and 
horses and all living things will die of 
a terrible fever and sickness. But since 
you and your nobles have obeyed my 
commands, since you have come to my 
mountain, I will show how you and 
your people may escape the sickness.’ ” 

The princes were frozen with fear, 
but they waited to hear the plan of 
their salvation. 

The Sultan paused for a while, and 
then told them that the Fire Spirit had 
suggested that the people make twelve 
sacred krises, or swords, and that each 
village and each province must send 
packages of needles of which the krises 
were to be made. There must be one 
needle for each person in the village. 
Then, when any fever or sickness ap- 
peared in a village, one of the sacred 
krises would be sent there immediately. 
If the village had sent the correct num- 
ber of needles, then the sickness would 
go away, but if not, the krises could be 
of no help and the people would die of 
the pestilence. 

The princes hastened home. They be- 
lieved in the Fire God and they lost no 
time in making a very accurate collec- 
tion of needles. Each was afraid that his 
whole village would be wiped out if 
there were one needle missing. 

One by one they appeared again in 
court, bringing their bundles of needles. 

The Sultan himself received the 
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bundles. He marked the name of the 
province or village on each and laid it 
away in a great carved chest. When all 
the needles had been brought in, he 
ordered the finest metal workers to 
make the swords under his own eye. 
When they were completed they were 
stored away in the Sultan’s own treas- 
ure chest, to await the time of sickness 
or plague. 

Not very long after this came the 
time for collecting taxes. 

The Sultan took out the list of the 
population which he had made from 
the bundles of needles. As each village 
sent in its quota of rice bags, he com- 
pared it with the figures on his list. 

To those princes whose villages paid 
almost the full amount the Sultan said 
nothing, but to those whose provinces 
sent in only a half or a fourth he sent 
a message to come to court. When the 
thieving prince appeared, the Sultan 
said, “The needles sent in from your 
province numbered nine hundred and 
eighty-three, yet you have sent me only 
four hundred bags of rice. There must 
be some mistake somewhere. Go home 
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and find out who is shirking his taxes.” 

Since the Sultan could put to death 
any one who did not pay his taxes, the 
mistakes were quickly corrected, and 
the missing rice bags were sent to his 
granary. After this, the tax receipts 
always tallied with the Sultan’s list. 

One day the Sultan dropped in to 
tell his head wife about his success with 
the tax collections. 

He sat down on a teakwood chair and 
listened for a while to the sounds of 
gongs and bells which floated faintly 
across the courtyard. The royal musi- 
cians were practicing on their time- 
mellowed instruments. 

The Sultan spoke at last. “Well, 
Goboda,” he said to his golden-faced 
wife, “my debts are all paid now. The 
money is rolling in and everything is 
running smoothly.” 

“The people are not suspicious?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Sultan. “I 
keep the krises. If a sickness appears in 
a village, I send them one. If the sick- 
ness is cured, then the prince comes 
and brings back the kris and tells me 
what a strange and miraculous power it 
has. If the sickness is not cured, then 
the people are sure that some mistake 
was made in the number of needles sent 
from their village, and they consider the 
fault their own.” 

The head wife’s tinkling laughter 
echoed pleasantly in the long polished 
room. 

“That plan of yours was a sly one, 
Paku Buvana. What a clever man you 
are!” 

The Sultan propped his feet on a 
camphor-wood box and expanded his 
chest slightly. He felt at peace with all 
the world. 
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School’s Out— Books Are In 


Y ou CAN take your choice of time, 
country, and adventure, in the new 
spring books. Here are ten samples that 
range from Elizabethan times to this 
very moment, and the heroes, from 
cowboy to king. 

The cowboy is portrayed in Stocky 
by Elizabeth W. Baker (Winston. $2). 
He lived nearly a hundred years ago 
when the first train ran to Fort Worth 
and, although he was only twelve when 
the story opens, Stocky did his bit to 
help settle Texas. That was because his 
protector and employer, the ranchman 
John McDowell, gave him his chance. 
What adventures Stocky had with In- 
dians, raging rivers, buffalo, and rattle- 
snakes! He liked to come to grips with 
danger, but guess what he liked better 
still—painting! Illustrated by Charles 
Hargens, this book offers a colorful and 
accurate picture of old times on the 
ranch. 

Mystery oF THE Mayan JEWELS 
(Scribner. $1.50) doesn’t sound mod- 
ern, but it is. The authors, Pachita 
Crespi, who also illustrated the book, 
and Jessica Lee, have told a tale of how 
a gay little girl born in Costa Rica 
helped catch the two robbers who stole 
her mother’s lovely jewelry. The jewels 
had been found in ancient Indian caves 
by Martida’s American father who 
owned mines in Costa Rica. The rob- 
bery happened in a big American city 
where the family was staying. An un- 
usual story of a bright, lovable child 
and of a picturesque family. 

Older boys and girls will find a vital 
challenge to understanding in a book 
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about an American-born Japanese fam- 
ily, who were uprooted from their 
home and segregated after Pearl Harbor. 
In Tue Movep Ovurers (Houghton, $2) 
Florence Cranwell Means has written a 
courageous, fair, and moving story of 
the trials and heartbreak which innocent 
patriots suffered through war. Humor 
and excitement make the tale absorbing. 

In Poland lived a fine and famous man 
named Janusz Korczak who died a hero 
when the Nazis invaded the country. He 
wrote a story that all children will like. 
MatHew THE Younc Kine (Roy. 
$2.50) was left an orphan and, as a 
little boy, had to rule his people. 
Strange adventures befell him and what 
happened is a wonderfully clear picture 
of why wars come and go, and why it 














is hard for any king or government to 
succeed. Yet there are both fun and ad- 
venture in this book. The simplicity of 
the fascinating style is repeated in the 
illustrations. 

If you ever have wondered just how 
a Chinese boy lives and what he thinks 
about and likes to do, read Two Lanps 
FoR Mine (Scribner. $2). Stanley 
Chin, who also illustrated the book, 
and Virginia Fowler have told a vivid 
story of Kwok Ming and his travels 
which finally brought him to San 
Francisco. 





From Srurpy Rocue 


Then for the pleasant shock of con- 
trast read about a foolish, naughty, and 
brave lad, born in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, who helped defend England 
against the Spanish Armada. Srurpy 
Rocue (Winston. $2) by Magdalen 
King-Hall is a lively, rollicking book 
with never a dull moment for either 
Thomas, the boy hero, or the reader. 
The spirited illustrations are by Addi- 
son Burbank. 

Nowadays both boys and girls are so 
much interested in planes that they will 
welcome two new books written espe- 
cially for them. The first, PLANEs 1n Ac- 
TION, prepared by Aviation Research 
Associates, (Harper. $1) and illustrated 
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by many simple drawings, explains ex- 
actly what the pilot does to make the 
plane behave just as he wills. Here is a 
series of lessons, exciting to any one who 
has ever wanted to fly. 

The second spring gift to plane- 
lovers is Sky Hicuways by Trevor 
Lloyd (Houghton. $2.50). This is a pic- 
ture book which takes the reader as a 
passenger straight around the world. Mr, 
Lloyd has discovered a new and fasci- 
nating way to study geography. The 
illustrations were made by Armstrong 
Sperry, who has drawn many pictures 
for Story PARADE. 

Older girls dreaming of careers and 
romance will enjoy three books on the 
spring list. There is lots of fun in SANpy 
(Viking. $2) by Elizabeth Janet Grey, 
for you can watch a jolly girl grow up 
to learn to understand other people. A 
SEA Between (Doubleday. $2) by 
Lavinia Davis has a special charm—due 
partly to a fine young Army Captain 
who changes lovable Prilly’ s life from 
unhappy boredom to useful activ ity in 
a little seaside village. ANN Comes To 
New York by Amy Hogeboom 
(Lothrop. $2) tells how a young re- 
porter learns her job and gets her big 
chance. 

Suitable for any age is an excellent 
account of the birth of the United 
States. A pair of authors, Frances 
Rogers and Alice Beard, who have 
already written more than half a dozen 
books on various phases of history, have 
given us THE Birrupay or A NATION 
(Lippincott. $2). Illustrated by Miss 
Rogers, this little volume, which is like 
a group of stories, brings much bright 
detail and a swift pace to that ever 
thrilling chapter in our history. 
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Bird Houses 


By ALMA REISBERG 


You may add birds to your list of 
merry friends if you will welcome them 
with a new, comfortable house. You will 
enjoy watching them day by day, but the 
great thrill is when the eggs are hatched 
and young birds appear. Illustrated here 
are plans for a wren house, along with 
other novel suggestions. 


Wren House 


Using %-inch plywood, cut out two 
pieces each for the roof, 3%” by 5”; the 
sides, 344” by 4”; and the ends, 34%” 
square. In one end two holes are drilled, 
one to hold a dowel peg, and the other, 
1 inch, for the entrance. 





SIDE RND 
Roor ° 


x= 


1. Nail the two sides together. 2. Attach 
the ends. 3. Nail the two roof pieces to- 
gether. 4. Fasten on the roof. 
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OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Here are bird houses which can be made 
largely from waste materials. They are easy 
to make and decorative in your garden, 

A. A coconut shell with corn-husk roof. 
B. A tin can nailed to a board. 
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C. A can fastened to a wooden roof with 
wire. 

D. A gourd. Weight the bottom with 
small stones. 
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E. A coffee can. Roof, back, and perch 
of wood. 

F. A flower pot held in place with nails 
bent over the rim. 
































“Why is it a mistake to beat rugs?” 
asked Nancy Puzzlewit one afternoon. 

“Because they’re poor, downtrodden 
things already,” guessed Tom. 

Nancy shook her head, and when her 
brothers finally gave up, she said, “It’s be- 
cause you might wake them up, ard a 
rug is best when it has a good nap. What 
is the proper way to serve a steak?” 

“Oh, I can answer that,” cried Peter. 
“Nowadays, all steaks are rare.” 

“Good,” Nancy said. “Now you ask 
one.” 

“What is the difference between a boy 
in a sailboat and a cage in a bank?” asked 
Peter. 

“That’s easy,” cried Tom. “One holds 
the tiller, and the other holds the teller. 
What vegetable makes the best valentine?” 

“Lettuce, of course,” Nancy said. “It 
has such a big heart. What is the cheapest 
thing at a wedding?” 

“Let’s see,” Tom replied. “I guess it 
must be the bride, because she is given 
away.” 

“Right,” cried Nancy. 

“I don’t know any more riddles,” said 
Tom. “But I'll show you a mind-reading 
trick. Shall we get together and try it on 
Peter, Nancy?” 

His sister agreed and he took her into 
the next room and explained the trick. 
Then he came back and said to Peter, 
“You are supposed to have a letter from 
any country or state in the world. Tell 
me the place and, when Nancy comes in, 
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she will be able to guess which one it is.” 

Peter chose Norway, and Tom called his 
sister. 

“Is it Brazil?” Tom asked her. 

“No.” 

“Is it Mexico?” 

“No.” 

“Is it Great Britain?” 

“No?” 

“Is it Norway?” 

—— 

Peter shook his head. “Try it again,” he 
said. “I haven’t caught on yet.” 

The second time he chose Peru. 

“Is it Italy?” asked Tom. And then— 
“Is it France? Is it Spain? Is it the United 
States? Is it Peru?” 

“Yes,” cried Nancy. 

“It’s the second name after you cross 
the Atlantic,” Peter guessed. 

“No,” Tom replied. 

So they played the trick once more. 

“Now I know,” cried Peter. “You pick 
a country with two words in the name, 
like New Zealand or Dutch Guiana, and 
right after that you mention the one I 
chose.” 

Tom nodded. “Yes, that’s it.” 

“Now suppose we play a game I’ve been 
thinking about,” Peter said. “Each of us 
is an animal and we write down eight dif- 
ferent things about ourselves, and then 
read them aloud one at a time. The idea 
is to see how long it takes the others to 
guess what you are. I'll start to show you 
what I mean. Now you must stop me if 
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you think you know the right answer. 
1. 1 am a brown animal. 

2. I live in North America. 

3. My fur is valuable. 

4. 1 am a good swimmer. 

5. I eat twigs and bark.” 

“Stop,” cried Tom. 

“All right,” said Peter, “you whisper to 
me so that Nancy won’t hear.” And after 
Tom had whispered, he went on: “Yes, 
that’s it. Have you any ideas, Nancy?” 

His sister shook her head so Peter con- 
tinued: 

6. I build my house in the middle of a 
stream. 

7. My tail is flat and I warn my family 
of danger by slapping it on the water. 
8. I build very good dams. 

“Oh, now I know,” cried Nancy. 
“You’re a beaver.” 

“That’s it,” Peter answered. “Now 
your score is eight and Tom’s five.” The 
one with the lowest score wins.” 

“But suppose I hadn’t guessed even at 
the end,” said Nancy. 

“Then your score would have been 
ten,” her brother replied. “Now it’s your 
turn, Tom.” 

So Tom began to read. 

1.I live in this country but I have 
cousins in many parts of the world. . 

2. | am sometimes brown and sometimes 
black. 

3. 1 am a good-sized animal and people 
are afraid of me. 

4. | sometimes act in a circus. 

5. | take a long nap in the winter. 

6. I can climb trees. 

7. I like honey. 

“Stop,” cried Peter and Nancy. “You 
are a bear.” 

Then it was Nancy’s turn. 

1. 1 am a very large animal. 
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2. I haven’t any fur at all. 

3- I live in hot countries like India. 

4. Men often tame me and make me work 
for them. 

Peter leaned forward and whispered, 
“And have you a long, long trunk?” 

Nancy laughed. “Yes, but I haven’t come 
to that yet.” 

Tom had guessed the answer, too. “It 
is better to choose an animal that’s not 
so well known,” he said. 

Peter nodded. “Giraffes and kangaroos 
and elephants are likely to give themselves 
away,” he remarked. “And, now, if you 
are tired of being animals, here is a puzzle 
for you. I put in the first answer, to show 
how it goes.” 

1. Take a D from a valley and leave a 
drink. Dale, ale. 

2. Take a D from a father duck and leave 
a garden tool. 

3. Take a D from a milk house and leave 
breezy. 

4. Take D from to live in and leave a place 
to get water. 

5. Take D from a rough copy and leave 
a float. 

Since Nancy missed several of the an- 
swers, Peter suggested a second puzzle, 
called scrambled arithmetic, which he said 
was easier. The words must be rearranged 
so that they make sense. 

Four eight times two is. 

Minus four is six two. 

Is eleven plus eight three. 

And sum is nine of the five four. 

Five equals fifteen times three. 

Is eight two minus six. 

Ten times two equals four plus three. 

Plus twelve is eight minus nine five. 

Two minus seven is five times three. 


(Answers on page 37) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes or 
imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 
tributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


AMERICA IS FREE 
By Dick Borrorr, age 12 


When the war of ’76 was fought 

Across our land and sea, 

They fought, they died, and then they 
cried, 

“America is free!” 


We've fought some other wars like that, 
And won the victory! 

And then they cried on every hand, 
“America is free!” 


We're fighting now for America, 
’Cause free it has to be; 

: ‘ } 
We're crying now, as they cried then, 
“America is free!” 


We'll fight on land, in air, and sea, 
And win the victory; 

And then we'll cry on every hand, 
“America is free!” 
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THE HARVEST 
By Rosert A. LEvINE, age 12 


The summer has gone. 

The good earth has produced again, 
The silver, the fun, the food. 

I have harvested the tall stalks of wheat, 
Under the glare of the hot sun. 


MY RABBITS 
By Marcaret MuLtins, age 13 


I have three rabbits. Their names are 
Molly, Dolly, and Billy. Molly and Dolly 
are doe rabbits and Billy is a male. Molly 
is a nice rabbit, but Dolly growls and 
bites at me. 

Until about a week ago I didn’t know 
that rabbits could make a sound, but now 
I know they can growl. 

Molly and Dolly are a little older than 
Billy, but he is almost as large as they. 

Molly and Billy are a cross of Belgian 
and Angora. Dolly is a cross of Belgian 
and New Zealand. 


A BIRD 
By BarBara SCHWARZKOPF, age 9 


A bird is a flying cloud. 

And when the cloud flies past, 
It seems to me 

The air is full of joy. 
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BROTHER PRETENDS 
By Bostey CRowTHER, age 9 


My brother named John, who is five, 
likes to pretend. He says our dog is a lion. 
Or he will get angry if I get in his fire 
engine when he says it is broken. He will 
be a cowboy and use Whisk, our dog, for 
a horse. Or he’ll have a stable and all the 
horses die. 

But what I hate most is his pretending 
he has a doll baby. 


WILD FLOWERS 
By Caroyn Price, age 13 


Camp Fire Girt Contest 


Wild flowers on Mt. Ranier’s slope 

Stretch to reach the sun, their queen; 

Over rocks and fallen giants of the forest, 

Creep the beautiful children of the moun- 
tain. 


THE THRUSH 
By DarreELt REYNOLDs, age 10 


Where do you hide your nest, Friend 
Thrush? 
I never see it in a tree. 


I hide it in the thickets, Friend, 
Where it’s hard to see. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: drake, rake; 
dairy, airy; dwell, well; draft, raft: Four 
times two is eight; six minus four is two; 
Three plus eight is eleven; The sum of five 
and four is nine; Eight minus two is six; 
Two times three plus four equals ten; 
Eight plus nine minus five is twelve; Two 
times five minus three is seven. 
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PRETTY PUSS 
By Georce M. Frasca, age 7 


Tonight, my own contented cat 

On the floor beside me sat. 

Then he purred and twitched his ear 
To let me know that he is near. 


THE APPLE TREE 
By Joan Howe, age 7 


Once upon a time there was an apple 
tree that bore apples all summer long. The 
farmer got tired of picking apples all 
summer long. And he said, “Whoever can 
cut down this tree, I will give enough 
apples to last all winter long.” 

But the farmer’s wife said, “Why not 
have some one pick the apples for you?” 

But the farmer said, “No,” and he had 
it cut down. 

In the winter when the snow was falling, 
the wife would sit and weave blankets, 
while her husband sat and read the paper. 

This he did every day, until they got 
poorer and poorer. And, finally, they had 
only one slice of bread left in the house. 



































One day the wife said to her husband, 
“We have only one slice of bread left in 
the house, what will we do?” 

“I do not know, wife, ! am hungry now.” 
They ate up the last piece of bread in the 
house and have never been seen again. 
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THE WIGWAM 
By Mayo Swan, age 10 


In the glistening moonlight, 
Through the silvery trees, 
Stands a little wigwam, 
Swaying in the breeze. 


Lying in the wigwam 

In a cradle deep, 

Slumbers off te dreamland, 
Papoose fast asleep. 


Waiting for the sun’s sweet rays 
To kiss him on the cheek. 
Tomorrow, Indian papoose 
Goes wading in the creek. 


MITSY GOES TO SCHOOL 
By Tuirp AND FourtH Grapes, 


Birdseye School, Stratford, Connecticut 
CHAPTER I 


Some boys and girls do not like to go 
to school, but we know a kitten who does. 
She is gray and white, with a little stub 
of a tail. Her eyes are large and yellow- 
green. Her face is very intelligent. Her 
ears are pointed and reach toward the sky. 
Her paws are extra soft. 

At first we called the kitten Birdseye 
because she came to our school, the Birds- 
eye School. Then one of the guards 
thought she needed a first name. Now all 
of the children call our kitten Mitsy. Her 
full name is Mitsy Birdseye. 


CHAPTER II 


When the bell rang at 3:15 and the chil- 
dren had gone home, our Mitsy decided 
to take a stroll for herself, so she went 
down to investigate the basement. 
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Mitsy spied a ball of string on top of 
a huge pile of coal—the end of the string 
was hanging down. Mitsy started to play 
with it (because she is a very playful 
kitten) and the ball fell and hit her on 
the nose. 

All of a sudden there was a low rumblin 
noise which grew louder. All the coal was 
tumbling down. 

Poor Mitsy! She was black! 


Cuapter III 


Mitsy likes to sit on desks and play 
with papers. She scribbles with her paws, 
and we think her penmanship is good al- 
though she has been in school only a few 
months. 

We hope that Mitsy will stay with us 
because we like to have a pet in school 
and Mitsy is such a nice pet. 


A SAFE LANDING 
By CarLeen Barron, age 10% 


My cat has a cute habit of putting both 
his paws up over his mouth when he 
yawns. One night he was lying near the 
edge of the dining room table. He put 
his paws up over his mouth because he 
was going to yawn. He lost his balance 
and fell off! But as there was a couch 
pillow on the floor and he landed on it, 
he didn’t hurt himself. 


We regret that a mistake was made as 
to the authorship of “A Double Surprise” 
in the February Our Own. Instead of the 
author’s being a child as stated, we find 
that the story was written by Ruth Eliza- 
beth Tanner and published in Wer Wis- 
pom for April, 1944. 
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WHITEY THE SQUIRREL 
By Sueita Buscu, age 10 


This is the story of a little squirrel I 
named Whitey because the tip of his tail 
was white. One evening when I was sit- 
ting in my garden reading, I saw a cat 
climbing a tree after a squirrel. When I 
got up, the cat had thrown the squirrel 
down on the ground and scratched him. 
I came closer and noticed that the squirrel 
was lying still and he looked dead. I was 
very angry and chased the cat away. 
When I came back I saw the squirrel 
moving. I took him into the house and 
bandaged his leg, which I could see was 
broken. I took a blanket and put him in 
the corner of my room. Then I fed him 
some nuts which he ate out of my hand. 

In a few weeks he was well again. I 
made a pet of him and we had very good 
times together. 


FELLOW PENGUIN MEMBERS 
By Betre JAYNE FREMMING, age 14 


We are Fellow Penguin Members, living 
far and wide. 

We are really neighbors, though we don’t 
live side by side. 

Come on, every one of you, write in to 
Our Own, 

So we can read each others’ games, 
stories, or poems, 

I enjoy being a member, and I know that 
you do, too. , 

So get your friends and neighbors to be 
Penguins just like you! 
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THE ELEPHANT 


By Joye HENNEFER, age 11 


The elephant lumbers along his way. 
Have you seen him passing today? 
His trunk is long, his ears are flat. 
He’s a big fellow. Isn’t he, at that? 

He spurts water through his nose. 

He has the biggest body and toes. 

I wouldn’t want him mad at me, 
Because he could knock down even a tree! 


TOYS AROUND THE HOUSE 
By ArtHur Coin, age 8% 


One day Tommy took down his little 
toy car from the shelf. He threw it down 
the stairs. Just then his mother called him 
for lunch. He hurried away to wash his 
hands. Just then his little sister came down 
stairs for lunch. The little car was in the 
middle of the stairs. She fell halfway down 
the stairs. When Tommy heard what had 
happened, he felt very sorry for his sister. 
Never again did he leave his toys around 
the house. 
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Bennett, Rowena, At the Zoo—a poem. Mar., 12. 
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Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. Mar., 13. 


Hunt, Maser Leicu, Tomorrow Will Be Bright. 
Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Feb., 4. 


Kocu, Katuarine, Katie Meets Buffalo Bill. Ill. 
by Pelagie Doane. May, 5. 


LeBorr, Lian J., The Pockets of Paul. Ill. by 
Katherine S. Keeler. Apr., 28. 
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Le Granp, (author-illustrator), The Disappear- 
ing Ferryboat. Part One, June, 5. 


Lent, Henry B., “Turn Him Loose!” Ill. by John 
C. Wonsetler. Apr., 20. 


Litt, AMy Morris, Silvy. Ill. by Weda Yap. 
June, 18. 


MontcoMery, Rutuerrorp, Snow-Dog. Ill. by 
Woodi Ishmael., Mar., 5. 


Nerkirk, Maser E., Oscar on the Radio. Ill. by 
Wilfrid S. Bronson. Part One. April, 4; Part 
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Price, Nett Goopate, A Tiptop Song—a poem. 
May, 29. 


Renick, Marion, Challenge on Ice. Ill. by Raf- 
aello Busoni. Part One. Jan., 4; Part Two. Feb., 
30; Part Three. Mar., 30. 


Reisperc, Atma, Cardboard Furniture. Jan., 44; 
Paper Hats. Mar., 42; Newspaper Bowls. Apr., 
41; May Baskets. May, 40; Bird Houses. June, 
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Ross, M. I., Hair Cut. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. May, 
14. 


Suietps, Karena, The Wonderful Cornfield. Ill. 
by Henry C. Pitz. Apr., 13. 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE B., Echoes on Guard. Ill. 
by Barry Bart. Jan., 37; Pictures on the Air. 
Ill. by Barry Bart. Mar., 27; With Fiery Tails. 
Ill. by Barry Bart. Apr., 36. 


Tippett, James S., Spring Rain—a poem. Ill. by 
Emmy Ferand. Apr., 35. 


Von Hacen, Curistine, Trouble for Pablo. Ill. by 
Zhenya Gay. May, 21. 


Water, Betu, A Song—a poem. Ill. by Elizabeth 
Korn. Mar., 4. 


Wuson, Hazer, Herbert’s Zoo. Ill. by Peter 
Wells. Jan., 26. 
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Boys and girls will want 
to meet 


the Carillos 





THE 
VERY GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 


By Irmengarde Eberle 


Every child will love this charming 
story of the Mexican family who 
wanted very much to be Americans. 
They arrived in Texas and built 
themselves a little house under a 
spreading huisache tree. This is the 
story of how they became good 
friends with their neighbors up and 
down the road. 


30 illustrations in two colors by 
Flora Nash DeMuth Ages 7-11 
$2.00 


‘A Junior Literary Guild Selection 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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7" WAR LOAN 


Every WAR STAMP 
Helps win the war. 
Buy one each day, 


And then some more! 











HARPER BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





THE HOUSE 
OFA 
HUNDRED 
WINDOWS 


Story and Design by 
MARGARET WISE BROWN 


Cat and Architecture by 
ROBERT deVEYRAC 


An exciting book of fifteen famous mod- 
ern paintings so arranged as to illustrate 
a droll little story about a cat who lived 
in a house of a hundred windows. 

“Orchids to Margaret Wise Brown and 
to Harper . . . the ideal introduction 
to famous paintings, carefully chosen 
with appreciation of child interest .. . 
a high level of quality . .. A quaint 
little story."—Virginia Kirkus $1.75 


DOGS 


Photographs by YLLA 


Here’s a book you'll fall in love with, 
whether there’s a dog in your life or 
not. 18 photographs (reproduced by 
photogravure) by the world-famous 
photographer of animals. $2.00 


THE CARROT 


SEED 
by RUTH KRAUSS 


Pictures by CrRocKETT JOHNSON, 
Creator of BARNABY 


A little boy planted a 
carrot seed. Everyone 
told him it wouldn’t 
come up. But the little 
boy weeded it and 
watched it. And one 
day . . . Pictures in 


two and three colors. 
$1.00 


At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 





























Drawings by Diana Thorne. Story by Marguerite Henry. 
Ever hear of a colt named Chip? Or a horse named 
Chocolate or another named Strawberry? Well, here 
they are in a happy picture-story that you'll love. For 
6 to 8 year olds and all those who love horses. $2.00. 
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STURDY ROGUE 


By Magdalen King-Hall. Illustrated by Addison 
Burbank. Cornwall has an adventurous sound of 
itself, but when you add young Thomas Treludick 
to it and make the year 1574—then you've got a 
tale that’s tops for 12 and up-ers. $2.00. 


STOCKY, Boy of West Texas 


By Elizabeth W. Baker. Illustrated by Charles 
Hargens. Billy the Kid, Comanche Indians, Bud 
Goosetree—these are names to conjure a real-life 
picture of Texas in its very young days. And 
Stocky faces rustlers and rattlers in many an excit- 
ing moment. For 12 to 15 year olds. $2.00. 

















